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LETTER V. 
TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


Dear Atice—Since I last wrote you, | have witness- 
é ‘ ed the opening of the boxes from our good friends in 
England containing their generous gifts to the Antislavery 
Fair. This scene was so eloquent of instruction to my 
heart that I feel irresistibly impelled to give you some 
account of it, and of the lesson impressed upon my mind 
by it. On most of the articles were written the names 
of the givers, or of those who made them, and by this 
means we were brought more nearly into the presence 
of these kind benefactors of the poor suffering slaves. 
And who composed this company of the merciful and 
good? Who filled up these numerous great boxes with 
such beautiful things? Was it the great, the powerful, 
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194 LETTER V. 





the rich, in the worldly sense of these terms? No, not 
these alone, though some of such gave of their abun- 
dance. Let us read some of these little cards fastened 
on to these beautiful things. 

On this very pretty bag we find written the words, 
* From a little girl 7 years of age.” On numerous dolls 
and other pretty things all so beautifully made, showing 
such fidelity in small things, you find, “ From a little 
girl in the infant school near Bristol.”” On others of the 
same character and merit, “ From a little girl in the 
Lewin Meads School.”” On a book mark you see the 
words, ** Jesus wept,” and on a card fastened on to it, 
‘* Made by a sick boy who wanted to do something for the 
American slaves.” Again, on a pair of stockings very 
nicely knit, ‘* Knit by a lady aged ninety, who hopes she 
may yet hear of the freedom of the American slaves.” 
Most exquisitely beautiful baskets made by the blind at the 
asylum in Bristol. On one very beautiful netted woollen 
scarf were these words, ‘ Netted by a blind man and 
presented to the American Antislavery Bazaar.” Very 
pretty needle-books, pincushions, and other articles, by 
Mr. Estlins, and Mrs. Carpenter’s housemaids. 

The milliner sent her caps, the saddler a saddle and 
bridle, the jeweller of his jewels. The collector of mine- 
rals sent of his precious stones. There were the trea- 
sures of the mine and of the sea; it seemed, when we 
looked at the bouquets in tiny baskets of sea moss, as if 
the fabled mermaids had been robbed of their orna-. 
ments, or had freely given them, in the hope that the 
song of freedom which they are ever singing and so 
dearly love, might yet one day send its echoes back in 
joy to them in their coral palaces, from the American. 
slave. 
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How can I do any justice to the innumerable works 
of art, the exquisite drawings of remarkable places, 
those eloquent * voices from the old world to the new,” 
all pleading, as it seemed to me, for freedom with irre- 
sistible power. 

The Abbess of a convent sent us her tribute also, and 
gave us the right hand of fellowship in a grass bag of 
most ingenious workmanship. 

The dolls were so beautiful and formed such a nume- 
rous assembly as to really delight and almost make chil- 
dren of the old folks. 

In the presence of these munificent offerings to the 
cause of humanity from a distant land, one felt the truth 
powerfully, that we are all of one family, all equally 
children of God. ‘These friends were indeed the neigh- 
bors to the poor, bound and bleeding slaves; they were 
our brothers and sisters and friends, and we felt their 
presence as we rejoiced in thankful love at their good- 
ness. ‘The handwriting of Clarkson and of other glori- 
fied spirits of the just made perfect, who had been faith- 
ful to the ead, was there, and spoke a blessing upon us, 
and cheered us onward. When I saw how beautifully 
the friends of the cause here had decorated Faneiul Hall 
to receive these generous offerings from the friends on 
the other side of the water, I felt how well it was that we 
should so honor them. [ felt as if we were welcoming 
their free and generous spirits into the hall dedicated to 
freedom; and as if nothing short of the highest honor 
we could bestow was their due. 

Upon many of the pincushions, which were very ele- 
gant, were the words made by the pins, “ Freedom to all 
men,” ** Sweet is liberty,” ‘* Freedom to the poor slave,” 
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‘* Let there be no more slavery.” These pins all looked 
sacred to me, and I doubt if many who purchased the 
cushions will allow them to be removed. 

When I thought, dear Alice, of the number of little 
children, of the many aged, of the sick, of the poor, of 
those whom the world knows nothing of, and quite over- 
looks, as well as of the rich and gifted who had spread 
our tables at the Antislavery Bazaar in Faneuil Hall for 
the benefit of our three millions of slaves, and remem- 
bered how few of the American children ever knew or 
thought of that cause, how few of the aged pray daily 
that they might see them free, how few of the free poor 
remember amidst their few blessings the many who are 
robbed of everything that makes a man a man, how few 
of our gifted, our wise, our rich, our humane, our so 
called Christian men and women, labor for this holy 
cause of freedom,I blushed and mourned for my de- 
graded country. 

Shall the poor children of England deny themselves 
food, and work hard for the American slaves, and our 
children never even know, or think of the subject? 
Shall we do little, when so called strangers do so much? 

A friend writes me from Bristol, in speaking of the 
articles in their noble box of goods, ** You will find many 
things of no particular value in point of money from an 
infant school in the neighborhood of Bristol. The mis. 
tress worked hard at night to get her part done, as she 
had no day time to spare, and her scholars have been as 
earnest as herself. One little child gave up butter for a 
week to earn one penny to buy cotton to knit with. One 
girl of another school brought a collection of dolls’ bon. 
nets which she had earned by good conduct and work at 
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home, in addition to a quantity of knitted Jace, and you 
will also see some work and a white silk bonnet made by 
the little girl whose recollections of Douglas’s lecture I 
send you by Mrs. L. Many of the children have risen 
before their usual time in order to get something done 
for the Bazaar. I would beg some small notice for our 
little dolls; they will doubtless be outdone by many 
others, but if you will look into the work you will see 
that my little workers have tried to do their best. My 
midnight thoughts have been very frequently with you 
while I have been finishing up their morning’s work, 
doing the more difficult parts and preparing some easy 
ones for the next day. I have been very happy at these 
times thinking of the object to which in different ways 
we are all aiming and rejoicing that we are all permitted 
to do a little in a good cause. My little portfolio of dried 
plants will show you that you were thought of by us 
when we were at the lakes this summer. 

** Elihu Burritt drank tea with me one evening, and 
looked with delight at the drawings which were going 
from our country to yours. He is much interested in 
the English labors for the Bazaar, and was pleased with 
my remarking that we loved the Americans the more 
when we were working for them.” 

Very few girls of twelve, in any country, could give 
such an account of a public address, so well written, so 
evidently accurate, as was written by this child; it was 
admirable. 

I think, dear Alice, you will very readily excuse my 
making this extract from the letter of a stranger for the 
sake of its intrinsic interest. Her remark to Mr. Burritt 
has a great and blessed truth in it; we love everything 
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that is good the more wé work for it. They were work- 
ing for a noble and generous purpose, and shall not all 
the good and generous hearts in this country work with 
them and go forth to meet and welcome them? Shall 
not all the children be taught to recognize the fact that 
we are al] one family, and have one common origin? 
This was the lesson impressed upon my mind while I 
assisted in opening the boxes from the friends in Eng- 
land for the Boston Antislavery Bazaar. The oneness 
of human souls, the oneness of their natures, their duties, 
their destinies. 

Before many years, between these English children 
and all the other friends who are working for the cause 
of humanity, and those they are aiding here, there will 
be no Atlantic ocean, and between the poor down trodden 
slave and his master there will be no distinction. We 
shall all stand before God as naked spirits, with nothing 
but our good actions which we can call our own. 

Let us think of these things, dear Alice, at the begin- 
ning of the new year. Your friend, E. L. F. 





A VISION OF CHRISTMAS. 


I preamep that I was walking through the streets of a 
city. It was a beautiful city; not crowded and dirty, 
but clean and pleasant, with spacious gardens and mag- 
nificent trees. I was struck with the appearance of 
comfort about me; all the buildings were spacious and 
convenient, none very costly, and none poor or miserable 
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I met only cheerful faces, each wearing an expression 
of love, such as I had never seen before. — 

I passed the market-place— one man was buying 
fruit. ‘I will give you a dollar for the whole,” said the 
buyer. ‘* No,” replied the seller, * it is not worth ‘so 
much ; those of my neighbors are better.” ‘‘ These are 
good enough,” said the buyer, as he laid down his 
money and walked away. A little boy came along. 
“‘ Here,” said the fruit merchant, * take these, my boy ; 
my last customer paid me too much, and perhaps you 
have no money to pay me at all.” ‘Is this the common 
way of trade in this city?” asked I. ‘“ Certainly,” re- 
plied he, looking surprised at my question ; ‘* know you 
not that Christ has been born, and that he said, ‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even soto them’?” 

A destitute looking family passed me. It seemed to 
be an unusual sight, and a crowd was soon collected 
about them. They said their house had been burned, 
and they were sick and poor. None doubted their 
words, but each contributed something; one, taking off 
his coat, and a little boy his shoes, while many gave 
them money. At length one man took them home till 
another house could be built for them. ‘ How is this? ” 
inquired I of an intelligent looking man, who had heen 
among the contributors; ‘“‘ may not these people be im- 
postors?” ‘Christ has come upon earth,” he answer- 
ed, ‘and what did he say? ‘Give to him that asketh, 
and from him that would borrow turn thou not away.’ 
But perhaps,” added he, ‘* you have come from a coun- 
try where Christ is not known.” I blushed to think that 
though dwelling in a Christian land, these words of the 
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Saviour were not always heeded. My new friend ac- 
companied me on my walk. We entered a church; it 
was dressed in evergreen and holly. I asked what de- 
nomination worshipped here. ‘ Christians,” he replied ; 
‘‘we are all Christians, Love to God and love to man 
- were the Saviour’s great laws; we try to follow them.” 
* And are all churches alike?” said I. ‘ No, there is 
some difference of form, but we all dwell in brotherly 
love, and each respects his neighbor’s opinions.” ‘“* Have 
you no prisons and houses of correction?” asked I. 
He looked at me inquiringly. ‘“ Ah, I believe I under- 
stand what you mean. No, we have none. We supply 
all our brothers’ wants, and thus there is little temptation 
to crime. Our Christian doctrine is, to forgive our 
brother seventy times seven, and to be merciful even as 
our Father in Heaven is merciful.” ‘1 suppose war 
and slavery are abolished,” said I with some hesitation. 
*‘ Forever, I trust,” replied he with a shudder. ‘* How 
they were ever tolerated even in the first dawn of 
Christianity, | cannot conceive. Thank God, Christ has 
now been really born upon earth, and we do not repeat 
as words of no meaning the commandment to ‘ love one 
another.’ ” : 
We wandered on, till we came to an enclosure, filled 
with exquisite monuments, many in the form of small 
temples, and each containing a simple urn, upon which 
lay a wreath of evergreen. I found I had parted from 
my new friend, and a lovely child stood by my side. 
“What do you here?” said I. ‘I have come to lay 
my Christmas wreath upon my brothers’ and sisters’ urn. 
Their ashes are here, but they themselves are beautiful 
spirits in heaven. I have more angel brothers and sisters 
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A VISION OF CHRISTMAS. 201 


now than earthly ones. Perhaps, if God pleases, 1 may 
be one next year. But mamma saysI must not be im- 
patient.” ‘Is not your mother sad to lose so many of 
her children?” ‘She has not lost them,” answered 
he ; ‘** Jesus Christ has taken them to his own home. 
He was a little child once himself, and he loves little 
children dearly, and is gone to prepare a place for all 
of us. Mamma says, that those who never heard of him 
must weep and wear sackcloth when their loved ones 
sleep so soundly ; but we are so happy; we know they 
are beautiful angels. We all wear flowers, and don’t 
you see my blue and white robe? Mamma sometimes 
cries to go, too, but she says that is wrong, for we must 
all stay and do Jesus Christ’s work, as long as he requires 
us.” Here the child bounded away, to meet another 
group of garlanded children, whose garments, I now 
noticed, were all blue and white. They joined hands 
and began to sing, 


“Glory to God on high, 

And heavenly peace on earth, 
Good will to men, to angels joy, 
At our Redeemer s birth.” 


I awoke. The morning sun was just beginning to 
gild the distant hills; and the earth, in its pure robe 
of snow, looked up lovingly to the blue sky. That song 
was in my ear, und that dream in my heart, like a bright 
praphecy, throughout that Christmas day. D. F. A. 





Certain trifling flaws sit as disgracefully on a charac- 


ter of elegance as a ragged button on a court dress. 
[Lavater. 
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LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


“« Even misses, at whose age their mothers wore 
The back string and the bib, assume the dress 
Of womanhood.” Cowper's Task, Boox 4, 


**An!” said an old lady, “there are no girls and 
boys now-a-days as there were when I was young; they 
are all little men and women now.” Perhaps the 
amiable poet whose lines we place at the head of this 
article, as well as our venerable friend whose sigh over 
the degeneracy of the present generation of children yet 
rings in our ears, may have been influenced by the 
feeling not uncommon to age. We are quite apt, as we 
advance in years, to forget the feelings of youth ; and as 
we compare what is passing under our eyes with the in- 
distinct and imperfect recollections of childhood, every 
thing seems changed, and it is difficult for us to believe 
that children now feel, act and speak as we and our 
childish companions did. How much of what is at pre.‘ 
sent said on this subject may be explained in this way, 
we know nat, We think, however, that the complaint of 
our friend is not entirel) without reason. At all events 
she is not alone in her way of thinking, that a great de, 
gree of precociousness is observable among the young 
of the present age. Numbers may be no test of truth ; 
and yet in this matter, we are inclined to look upon the 
frequency of the complaint with regard to the children 
of this day as an indication that it has some justification 
in the actual state of things, We have often heard the 
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remark made, and our experience and observation have 
we think verified it, that there prevails now among the 
young a spirit of insubordination which leads them to 
look upon age as possessing no claims for deference and 
respect, — to push forward into places belonging to those 
of more years and experience, and in all practicable ways 
ape the dress, the fashions and manners of the grown up 
men and women of society. 

We do love to see children dressing, acting, speaking 
with the simplicity and modesty suitable to their years, 
and with a due degree of that deference and respect for 
their elders which in times past have been so much 
cultivated and commended. If there is anything, not 
positively vicious, in a young person, which gives us an 
unfavorable impression of him or her, and fills us with 
pity and disgust, it is that spirit of boldness, forwardness 
and pertness which pays little regard to person, time or 
place, but makes its possessor conspicuous on all occa- 
sions. It is quite possible that an error in the opposite 
direction may have been committed in the days of our 
fathers; that the young may have been too much re- 
pressed, and kept at a distance altogether too great from 
their seniors. The relation of parent and child a century 
ago in this country was probably not of that familiar yet 
altogether respectful character, which it is truly delight- 
ful to witness ; when the child meets the parent with the 
confidence which love inspires, and yet with the respect 
which can never be wanting where true love exists. 

The feeling which in this respect prevailed in former 
times may be inferred from numerous circumstances, in 
themselves perhaps trifling, yet serving, as trifles often 
do, to unfold character more satisfactorily, than would 
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things of intrinsically greater consequence. 


LITTLE MEN AND WOMsEn. 






The style 


of address to the parent in letters from the child was not 
such as would be the spontaneous dictate of affection, 
but the cold formal “ Honored Sir” took its place, This 
is noticed in Tudor’s Life of Otis, and the writer re- 
marks, “* Our puritan ancestors down to the last genera- 
tion, in their intercourse with their children, discouraged 
familiarity ; a severe restraint was imposed on them, and 
their duty was exhibited in the line of submissive reve- 
rence, rather than endearing affection. To have appear- 
ed unconstrained in the company of a parent, or to have 
used the style of modern times in writing ‘My Dear 
Father’ instead of * Honored Sir’ would have been con- 
sidered indecorous, and a subversion of all discipline and 


respect.” 


In a lecture delivered not long since by Dr. Walter 
Channing before the Mechanic Apprentices’ Library 
Association, speaking of the manners of the young of 
fifty years ago, it is said, ** The effect of a strict domes- 


tic discipline.was seen everywhere. 
pected, paid deference to age. 
covered before his father and his master. 


The young res- 
A young man stood un- 


He spoke 


when he was spoken to; and answered with respect. 
Reverence had a place in the young heart and declared 


itself.” 


Whether this description would be a faithful 


picture of the present times, our readers must judge. 

We can make no claim to the veneration which is due 
to the hoary head; and yet within our brief experience 
we think we have seen a change in the manners and de- 


meanor of the young. 


In our schoolboy days it was re- 


quired of every pupil that he should stop at the door on 


entering and leaving the schoolroom and make a respect- 
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ful obeisance to the “‘ master’; and we well recollect 
that at one of the seminaries in which we were initiated 
into the.mysteries of reading and spelling, the teacher 
had inscribed in large letters on the door, ‘* Remember 
Your Manners,” that none might omit their “* manners” 
through forgetfumess. Whether this practice holds an 
honored place among the rules and requirements of any 
of the schools, we do not know ; but suppose it does not; 
and there are probably many who would be inclined to 
doubt whether it is not a custom “ more honored in the 
breach than the observance.” 

To the clergyman, the physician and the schoolmaster, 
but especially the first, we were taught to look with 
respect almost approaching to awe ; and should not have 
thought of passing them in the street, without making a 
respectful bow. We cannot however undertake to say 
that our reverence for the schoolmaster was so great as 
to secure a uniform obedience to the laws of his little 
empire ; and indeed our recollection is that it had less 
effect upon us in the schoolroom than when we met him 
elsewhere. 

We have sometimes thought that if one of our puritan 
fathers could step in bodily presence into some of our 
public evening assemblies, — for instance a Lyceum in 
one of our villages, — he might be not a little astonished 
at noticing the number of young persons present ; but his 
astonishment would be immeasurable at the little respect 
manifested by them for the place and the occasion. Un- 
less he were more fortunate than we have sometimes 
been, instead of seeing them sitting respectfully silent, 
listening to the speaker, as, if permitted to be present at 
all, they would have done in his day, he would be likely 
VOL. VII. 18 
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to witness among them generally an entire want of 
attention to the business of the evening; while by their 
laughing, whispering and other modes of annoyance, 
he would find the attention of many distracted who 
would be glad to listen, and the occasion prevented from 
being either profitable or pleasant to them. In a word 
he would perceive that the younger part of the assembly 
had come rather “ to have a good time ” than to receive 
instruction. In his day such an occurrence, if it could 
be supposed to have taken place, would have called down 
upon the offenders the whole power of the community to 
punish and correct. And if he were told that the same 
thing had happened, not once or twice only, but evening 
after evening, and year after year, and that the offenders 
were not always the very youngest of the young persons 
present, he might well inquire, with a tone of incredu- 
lousness whether he had indeed visited again the country 
which he once inhabited, and come among a race claim- 
ing to have descended from the men of his time. 

It would not perhaps be easy to say which error is the 
greater, more prejudicial in its influence on the manners 
and morals of the young and of society generally, that 
which was committed by our fathers, or that which is 
alleged against our own age. Both, the keeping of the 
child at an awful distance, and the want of respect for 
their elders on the part of the young, are errors to be 
deprecated as productive of many evils. ‘They are both 
errors for which the parent will come in for a large 
share of responsibility ; and yet, with regard to the error 
of our times, the young may do much, everything to 
correct it. Right notions and correct practice on this 
subject must be inculcated and enforced at home ; and 
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although the parent may, by virtue of his natural relation 
to the child, demand from him deference and respect, 
yet for anything like true respect, the foundation must 
be laid in the parent’s life and character. 

‘**' Those parents are best honored whose characters 
best deserve it. 

** Show me a child undutiful, and I shall know where 
to look for a foolish father ; 

‘“* Never hath a father done his duty, and lived to be 
despised of his son.” 

There is often manifested a desire on the part of the 
parent to push forward his child prematurely into society, 
and a foolish pride in clothing the young with the dress 
and ornaments of manhood and womanhood. Perhaps 
such things may be regarded as of but trifling conse- 
quence ; yet they exert a powerful influence in forming 
the character of the youth. Wherever you see such 
manifestations, you may be likely to look in vain for the 
simplicity, modesty and respectful demeanor which are 
the real ornaments of youth ; in their place you shall see 
perhaps boldness and impudence; and these in the 
family lead to the exhibition of similar traits in the larger 
circle of society. 

We have heard some parents say that they would 
never teach their children to say “ Yes, Sir” and “ No, 
Sir,” but plain, blunt Yes and No, because, as they 
said, they would avoid everything approaching to servil- 
ity. It does not, however, need a word to convince 
every reasonable mind of the mistake of such, and that 
civility and politeness, especially when springing from 
kind feelings and a good heart, are never inconsistent 
with a generous independence. 
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Perhaps what we have now said would 

more properly addressed to parents. Yet as the child’s 
friend we have hoped to catch the ear of the young, and 
commend to them the cultivation of simplicity in dress, 
modesty of demeanor, and that due subordination and 
respect for their elders which will adorn their youth, 
while they are as far from meanness and servility as their 
opposites are from real independence. T. 





SOUL-HYMN. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH. 


Feruine dim and seeing, 
Unmingled with alloy, 

Of my higher being 
Isometimes may enjoy. 


Vague longings for the true, 
The beautiful and good, 
And aspirations new, 
But dimly understood ; 


These hint in quiet hours 

Of something unemployed — 
Of undeveloped powers 

For joys yet unenjoyed, 


On, fond soul, believing, 

Though long the sought thou miss, 
Toiling and achieving 

Thy duty and thy bliss, 
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If in faith thou firmly 
Push forward thy design, 

Not doubting, earnestly, 
The vict’ry shall-be thine. 


With all the Now in view, 
The Past no thought awakes ; 
What Time imposes, do, 
Forgetting what it takes, 


Onward, in improvement, 
Through AXon’s circling flow, 

With progressive movement, 
The soul must ever go. 


Through swift changes flowing, 
The end is never nearer, 

But the way is growing 
Fairer still and clearer. 


Forth shall my spirit’s light, 
When common fate I share, 
Like the broad sun at night, 
To shed its beams elsewhere. 


Strong within me liveth 
Through all my outward strife, 
This deep faith, which giveth 
My quiet inner life. 


| Knickerbocker, 
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LETTER TO FRANK. 


Oun10, DecemBer, 1846. 





Dear Frank — This is the last time I shall date my 
letters to you 1846, for the new year is at the heels of 
the old one, which is running full speed, knowing that 
the people are tired of her and are waiting to welcome 
‘* New Year” in her place. The approach of * New 
Year” is already proclaimed by Santa Claus. 

The little girls haye been hurrying their knitting in 
order to have some new stockings ready for him. I must 
tell you how he served one little girl of my acquaintance. 
She was not very tidy in her habits, and when he came 
he found her playthings very much out of order ; indeed 
they were thrown into a heap in a corner of the room — 
dolls, ribbons, needles, calicoes, books, every thing. 
When Santa Claus came, he looked upon them and only - 
left a letter saying that when she learned to be more 
tidy, he would Jeaye some things which the ‘“ Christ- 
Child” sent; but until then he could only give her a 
small bag of ashes which he left in her stocking. She 
pouted some when her letter was read for her; but I 
think she will be careful in future. If every father 
would make as good use of “ Santa Claus” as this little 
girl’s father did, children might improve much by his 
yearly calls. 

But, back to the old year. With what galloping rate 
it has fled — as my grandmother used to say, ‘ swift as 
the weaver’s shuttle flies’»— and I thought when at 
Lowell last spring, that was swift enough. But no mat- 
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ter how fast it flies, if we are only doing something 
which will benefit the world, something which will make 
people happier and better; this every little child can do. 
Let us make somebody happier every day we live ; then 
we shall not five in vain, or look back upon life with 
sorrow. 

When will you come to Ohio? I hope before many 
years. I shall be delighted to take you around the 
woods, and tell you how it was when I first remember it. 
Oh! I forgot; the woods are gone, and now we shall 
have to ramble in the fields instead of woods ; so it is to 
me ; but you would think that there are woods enough 
yet. You must come next summer; you will be two 
days, two nights, and nine hours getting here. Come, 
and we will visit some old men, who will tell you that 
they were six, eight, ten or twelve weeks travelling 
when they came to Ohio. Let us see how this was. 
We must think back forty years; never mind if we 
were not living — the world was, and people were in it. 
Yes! your father, mother, or grandfather will tell you 
so; and perhaps they saw just what I will describe. We 
must go back, and then we shall see it. Let us go into 
some little town, and in the streets stand two or three 
covered wagons. The wagons are large, with deep 
boxes painted red, and long hoops nailed to the side 
boards, forming an arch over the box. Over them is 
stretched thick brown linen cloth drawn closely behind 
and before. This is the baggage wagon ; it is packed 
full, and last of all the brass kettle bulges out behind, 
like a knot ona tree; the handle only finding a place 
under cover; but it will ride its long journey safely, for 
if the wagon upsets, it will not be bruised. But let us 
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look at the second one which stands here; the cover is 
drawn up behind, but not in front, so we can take a peep 
into this one. Farthest back stands ‘t Grandmother’s” 
great blue chest filled with linen, the work of her own 
hands. On this is “* Father’s” red chest with a padlock, 
the same which he carried when he went South peddling. 
Next in front is ‘* Mother’s”” covered trunk, in which are 
the babies’ go-to-meeting clothes, and the go-to-meeting 
hats and bonnets. Surmounting this is the covered bas- 
ket containing the every-day clothes. Next it the great 
arm chair for Grandmother; and beside this, the little 
chair for a chubby face girl of three years, who is 
chasing Kitty full of glee, to say ‘Good bye.” Another 
chair for Mother—a feather bed on back, and the 
** victuals chest ” in front of all, complete the cargo. 

All things are ready ; with sobs and tears the ‘* fare- 
wells” are exchanged. The good old grandmother 
again casts one look upon the home of her youth — now 
no longer hers; she is bidding it farewell forever; her 
neighbors, too, almost as dear as her own family — how 
can she part from them? ‘ But it is best,” and she is 
wiiling. But why is this? you ask. Look at the painted 
letters on the box of the wagon, and that will tell the 
story. Read ‘Going to the Ohio.” Slowly the train 
moves onward ; followed by the faithful house-dog who 
whines his farewell also. The eldest boy, a lad of four- 
teen, is placed upon the horse forward of the oxen; and 
he cheer-ups to the poney, and the baggage wagon moves. 

The reins of the second, are in the hands of the father ; 
it too moves forward, freighted with its rich cargo of 
life ; they are gone. Anxious eyes follow as they slow- 
ly climb the hill and are descending o’er its brow — the 
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dog is last to look; he too is gone from view. ‘ They 
were good neighbors,” is said of them; the cat mews 
piteously around the once cheerful, now lone, dwelling ; 
the neighbors disperse to their several dwellings, which 
closes this scene. 

Meanwhile our emigrants, joined by others, move on- 
ward, onward, until the Berkshire hills, the Catskills, 
the majestic Hudson, the Mohawk, and even the Gene- 
see, are far in the rear; and their eyes are greeted with 
the sight, and their ears with the sound of Lake Erie’s 
wild surges. Six weeks have passed since they left their 
New England home, and they are now at the frontier 
town, Buffalo. One hundred and fifty miles are yet be 
fore them, and their path lies through a trackless forest 
But with persevering fortitude the hardy pioneer cuts his 
way over seemingly impassable ravines, bottomless 
sloughs, through tangled thickets, fording deep rivers, 
until he finds himself and his treasures, all, all safe at 
their destined place of abode — at their new home. 

But as yet the broad canopy of heaven is their only 
shelter, save the ‘* covered wagons,” A few days only, 
and a log house rises up covered with bark; and for 
flooring, the ground is smoothed nicely. Time passes 
on: in place of the log cabin beneath the tall forest 
tree, appears the comfortable and not unfrequently ele- 
gant mansion, surrounded by pretty yards, rich fields, 
fruitful orchards, and flowery meads. 

The good grandmother suffered much, but lived long 
enough to rejoice in the great change effected. Long 
since has she gone to her final rest. The pioneer toa 
has gone; but his sons live to occupy the chairs of 
judges, governors, and high places at “‘ the West”; for 
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“the Ohio” is now an obsolete phrase. Think not, 
however, that these tall oak trees have disappeared. by 
magic. No! the change effected has been the result of 
hard Jabor and untiring industry. Privations of every 
kind too were endured. The wolf long disputed the 
right of man to his hitherto undisputed territory; and his 
own were asserted by nightly depredations on the flocks 
and even herds of his human neighbor. ‘There were no 
mills for grinding nearer than Genesee. This however 
was fifty years ago. A good old woman in a neighbor- 
ing town was once so reduced that she had nothing for 
the next meal for herself and children. She knew not 
how she was to be supplied. Her sons unexpectedly 
succeeded in killing a coon; this the mother prepared 
for herself and family. For years after, she kept the 
day in grateful remembrance. She would, if possible, 
obtain a coon, dress and cook it for dinner; this she 
called her ‘coon thanksgiving.” 

In connection with this, I must tell you something of 
that dear, kind friend to man, the dog; I love a dog, for 
he is so kind, so good, only when made otherwise by 
bad teaching and unkind treatment. He proved to be 
man’s indispensable friend in the early history of Ohio, 
A person living in Monroe, 4 town in the northeast cor- 
ner of Ohio, had oceasion to go to Meadville, Pennsylva- 
nia, a distance of nearly fifty miles, directly through the 
forest, with no path and no companions save his dog and 
pocket compass. With knapsack of eatables on his 
back, and axe on his shoulder, he travelled half the 
distance the first day; and when night came, he cut 
branches from the trees, with which he made a bed; 
struck a fire with his tinder-box ; ate his supper from his 
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wallet ; and beside his faithful dog laid himself down to 
rest. He slept securely until morning, for the wild ani- 
mals would not venture near the fire, and the smoke 
converted the musquitoes to “ Bacon” before they 
reached him. In the morning he went on his journey, 
and at night reached Meadville. 

Having accomplished the object of his journey, he set 
out on his return home, and when night came commenc- 
ed cutting down branches as before for his bed. In doing 
it, an unlucky glance of the axe sent it into his foot in- 
stead of the wood. What could he do then, twenty-five 
miles from any human being, unable to walk? faint 
with the loss of blood, with food sufficient for one day 
only, what could he do, but lie down and die? He 
could have done nothing more or less, had it not been 
for his kind, good dog. The poor animal at once saw 
that something was wrong, but he could only manifest his 
sympathy by looking very sorrowful and whining. The 
man pealed some bark from the bushes which he had 
cut down, and binding up the wound as well as he was 
able, again lay down with his sympathizing companion 
until morning. When he awoke he found his foot much 
swollen, and his only hope for life was to persuade his 
dog to leave him alone, go home and tell his friends his 
condition. This was a difficult task, for the dog seemed 
very unwilling to leave him. 

The man unbound his foot, took a slip of the bloody 
bark, tied it around the dog’s neck, then showed his foot 
to him, arose and tried to step, but fell down; arose 
again, fell again, then crept upon his hands and feet, 
again showed to him the bleeding foot. The dog seem- 
ed to halt between two opinions; but finally judgment 
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prevailed over his sympathy; he looked most earnestly 
at his master, who still urged him to “ go,” pointing to- 
wards home ; the decision was made with the animal ; 
joy seemed to light his fallen countenance as in action he 
said, ‘ Now I will save my master.’ Turning on his 
heel, with head and tail erect, away he lightly trotted, 
bearing the bloody message around his neck, not once 
slackening his pace, over hills, through glens and creeks, 
on he goes, until arrived at home. The “ written letter” 
is at once comprehended by friends there ; and led by 
the dog, whose steps are carefully retraced, the man is 
found, conveyed home — his life saved by his dog. 
Another family, in an adjoining township, had a dog, 
who sometimes staid at home and sometimes with a 
neighbor ten miles from home. ‘The family were sick, 
and they had no one to send away for the assistance they 
needed ; and as there were no mails, they had to make 
a postboy of the dog. Accordingly a letter was written, 
and tied about his neck ; then they talked very loud to 
him, bidding him “ begone’’; and he, thinking he had 
more than one “string to his bow,” started off to his 
neighbor to find better treatment. ‘The letter was re- 
ceived, and due attention paid to the sick; for in ** new 
countries,” there is no lack of kindness and sympathy. 
Every body is neighbor, and if one is in want, his 
neighbor supplies him if possible. It is otherwise when 
the customs of what is called “ refined society ” are in- 
troduced. Then people become more selfish; the beau- 
ty and simplicity of real kindness are exchanged for 
the form. Forms must be, but shadow is not reality. 
Would you like the shadow of an orange as well as the 
orange itself? Would you like the shadow of a pretty 
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flower, as well as the flower? No, no: neither is the 
shadow or form of kindness as good as real kindness. 
The more “ refined’? society becomes, the more form 
without reality, 1 mean, in what is called “ refined so- 
ciety.” I love the homely kindness of the “ log-cabin,” 
it is beautiful, for it is the true soul. It will share its last 
crust with its fellow. I once in travelling with three be- 
sides myself, was benighted in the woods. There was 
no stopping place near — we called at a log-house which 
was about eighteen feet square, containing already three 
families or seventeen souls, including all the babies; of 
course there were as many bodies. Withal, our car- 
riage must needs break, and to cap the climax, rain came 
with darkness. We applied for a night’s sitting, for we 
judged they had no more lodging than was needed for 
themselves. It was readily granted ; though they thought 
a neighbor who was living in a‘ framed house” could 
accommodate us better. For their accommodation rather 
than our own we walked through the mud to the * aristo- 
cratic neighbor’s ;” but “they had company,” which, 
added to their own family, made up the number seven; 
so they could not keep us— and we were glad enough 
to get back to the log-cabin, which sheltered twenty-one 
persons, and gave them lodging too. But best of all, there 
was the hearty ‘ welcome to share with us what we have,’ 
In the morning there was a whole lot of babies handed 
down from the loft, and they all came laughing and 
crowing — not a scowl on the face of one of them. 

But as our country grows older this free soul is lost for 
the form; but let me tell you, dear Frank, ceremony, 
can never compensate for want of soul. Give me the 


frank, whole sou! of some of our log-cabins, and I can 
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dispense with all of the “ Bon-ton” of Broadway and not 
feel myself the loser at all. Good bye until next time, 
when I have a host of stories in store, for since I began 
to write I am quite in love with dogs and log-cabins. 
Again ,Yours affectionately, B. M. C. 





SCENES OF WAR. NO. II. 


OR, THE STORY OF MARGOT. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


TueE above title again applies to the following story, 
describing situations which war alone, — the dire scourge 4 
which comprehends all other calamities — could pro- 
duce. Whenever that reign of truth, and peace, and 
righteousness shall be established on the earth, for which 
lisping infancy prays, when first taught at its mother’s 
knee to utter the petitions, ‘Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in Heaven’; which holy 
prophets have foreseen in vision, and all the good of 
every name and nation long to witness; the question 
may be pertinently asked, ‘why harrow the feelings 
and terrify the imaginations of the young, with descrip- 
tions of wounds, and woe and violence?’ In the mean- 
while however, so long as this fair earth continues to be 
marred and disfigured by strife and war and oppression, 
it is fitting that the pity and abhorrence of the young 
should be excited as early as possible, by delineations of 
their awful effects, and that they should be taught to ob- 
serve the difference between the laws of God and the 
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doings of man. He commands us to return good for 
evil, to love even our enemies, and to bear one another’s 
burdens, by assisting the weak and helpless in every way 
we can. Man, in a state of war, injures to the utmost 
of his ability multitudes of innocent unknown strangers 
who have done him no harm; instead of loving, he 
hates and murders his enemies, and tramples down those 
whose weakness \subjects them to his power. God, in 
the mean while, holds the balance, causing the strong of 
to-day to become the weak of tomorrow, and changing 
the oppressor into the oppressed. Life for life, an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, is the law of retalia- 
tion, always executed in a state of war, thus fulfilling 
the declaration of our Saviour, that ‘they who take the 
sword, shall perish by the sword.’ 

Together with the horrors of war, the story of Mar- 
got contains a beautiful exhibition of those noble quali- 
ties which bespeak the divine origin of the human soul, 
and are always ready to spring forth to light under the 
most trying emergencies. 


‘At Arcis on the river Aube, on the 20th of March, 
1814, Prince Scwartzenberg with the fourth division of 
the allied army, attacked the Emperor, who defended 
himself with lion valor. ‘The battle was very fierce, but 
not decisive. ‘Twenty-five hundred of the French were 
taken prisoners, and nearly three thousand five hundred 
killed ; the deliverers of Europe lost as many. On the 
following morning both armies stood in order of battle 
over against each other, without engaging on either side. 
Napoleon retired on the Vitry road towards St. Diziers, 
in order to induce the allies to retreat; they however 
ventured to proceed towards Paris. 
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Half a league from Arcis, on the right side of the 
toad, lies the village of St. Bernard. From this place, 
the armed hosts had descended towards Diziers. Mar- 
got, the daughter of M. Bleaume, a wealthy Jandholder, 
quitted her stately mansion in deep anxiety. It was now 
dusk; only at a distance, the thunder of the cannon still 
rumbled, the immediate neighborhood was quiet. She 
hastened towards the high road. Her father, the day 
before, at the risk of his life, had hurried to Arcis, there 
to protect if possible his wine magazines. The daugh- 
ter had remained alone at her solitary occupations in the 
village, which was almost desolate ; for many of the in- 
habitants had fled, others had followed the main army, 
and the old women and children had concealed them- 
selves in terror. It seemed to be a miracle, that the 
village of St. Bernard had been exempted from the hor- 
rors of the war. 

Margot wished to go and meet her father. She had 
not seen Jerome, her betrothed lover, for four and twen- 
ty hours, — he had gone to the camp the day before and 
had not returned. With a beating heart the beautiful 
young maiden entered the foot-path which conducted 
along the Aube towards the city. The night was cold, 
dark and gloomy,—no father, no bridegroom met her. 
Behind the meadows, on the opposite bank, a ruddy 
light appeared ; a bright cloud of smoke rose in the air. 
It could not be a fire, thought Margot, for in that direc- 
tion, between the swamp and the thicket of brushwood, 
there was no human habitation. She stood still for a 
time, — there was a clatter of horses’ hoofs behind her, — 
voices sounded ;— the maiden sprung behind a willow 
bush, and cowered down trembling in the wet grass, 
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A troop of Cossacks drew nigh,— Cossacks! those 
half-savages so dreaded, though in open combat so 
cowardly. In front of them, walked a man with a lan- 
tern in his hand, a great fur cap on his head and a sabre 
by his side. He addressed a few words to the soldiers, 
and appeared to be their guide. Margot listened; the 
voice of the man, who spoke in French, seemed like 
one with which she was familiar; the young Cossack 
officer replied to him in broken French, and then turned 
to his company. To them he gave his orders in Russian, 
— the Cossacks dismounted, took their horses by the 
bridle, drew up in a line, the guide going before them 
with his lantern along the path through the crackling 
willow bushes down to the bank, then entered the stream 
and marched in good order through a ford, where the 
water reached no higher than a man’s girdle. 

Margot had crowded herself closer and closer under 
the willow bush. The horses, as they followed one 
another in single file down to the stream, nearly touched 
her head. Every tread of their hoofs might cost her her 
life; she did not breathe, she did not stir. The fright 
had half stunned her. One cry,—and she was lost. 
She thought of nothing save the danger moving over 
her, and the voice of the guide which seemed to her so 
familiar. 

The enemy had reached the opposite bank. There 
— so far as she could still perceive through the glimmer 
of the night, —they mounted their horses again, and 
vanished among the clumps of trees, behind which the 
illumination now rose on the gray night sky, still bright- 
er than before. 

Quivering with feverish chills, Margot now lifted her- 
VOL. VII. 19 * 
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self up,—she threw one glance around, forsook her 
hiding place, and stimulated by unspeakable terrors, flew 
back along the footpath and across the high road, to- 
wards her own village. Here all continued as still as 
death. She opened the gate of the farm-yard, the 
mastiff was silent at her bidding. She hastened into 
the parlor on the basement story. All was dark, her 
father, Jerome, the man-servant, the maid,—no one 
was there ! 

Margot kindled a light, closed the door and sank down 
on a chair exhausted. Then a report of musket-shots 
rattled from the other side of the river; wild halloos re- 
sounded in the distance, the village dogs barked, scat- 
tered lights gleamed across the darkness, but soon the 
tumult died away, the cracking of pistols only was still 
heard from one minute to another, until the night speedi- 
ly became again tranquil as before. 

Margot had advanced to the window trembling, having 
concealed her light behind the fire-place. She listened ; 
quivering, praying and straining her eyes into the dis- 
tance, on the farther side of the river; the bright light 
there had disappeared. So passed hour after hour. Not 
a foot tread was heard in the village; the anxiously ex- 
pected father came not; the solitary forsaken girl found 
relief for the desolation of her soul in tears, with which 
she united low cries to the holy virgin for help. In 
this manner she watched through the distressing night. 
Gladly would she have called in some neighbor, but she 
dreaded passing over the lonely way to the village. 
Moreover she was unwilling to desert the house, being 
the only human being in it, without an absolute necessity. 
Besides, her father or the man servant might return at 
any moment. 
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The day had now dawned, but there was still a death- 
like silence in the village. Margot opened the window. 
Suddenly, behind the hedge of the front court, she heard 
a deep sigh, followed by a low moaning. Margot was 
petrified, and involuntarily attempted to close the win- 
dow again, but then came a louder groan, and a sup- 
pressed cry as it were for help. ‘* Who can it be ?? — 
thought Margot; the ghost-hour was long past. It must 
be some unfortunate. Perhaps her father, or Jerome, or 
else one of the villagers. In all probability a wounded 
person. ‘The maiden roused herself up. ‘ Thou must 
yield assistance here,’ said she to herself, ‘and over- 
come thy terror. Supposing however, that it should be 
an enemy? Even a wounded enemy claims succor, 
and at least, he can do no harm. And even were you 
to incur danger, your cries for help would muster the 
few remaining villagers. Moreover it may be a wound- 
ed Frenchman, a countryman, a brother!’ She crossed 
herself, and for her defence, without knowing what she 
did, took down from the wall her father’s sabre and went 
abroad, trembling indeed, though self-collected. 

In front of the hedge lay a form from which that wail- 
ing cry proceeded. The breaking day revealed to her 
sight a French officer of the lancers. He had Jeaned 
his pale bloody head against the hard stems of the hedge- 
row, and a stream of blood was trickling from his breast. 

Margot drew near him, trembling. ‘ My country- 
man,’ said she to him, ‘can I help you?’ 

He opened his dark eyes, their languid gaze seemed 
scarcely to comprehend Margot. 

‘ For God’s sake, only a glass of water,’ he murmured. 
‘Exert yourself, Captain,’ said Margot, and knelt down 
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by the wounded man, ‘ here is my father’s house, only a 
few steps distant, you are among the French, try to raise 
yourself up, I will support you. You shall find shelter 
and nursing. Trust in me?’ 

The officer reached to her his right hand; the left 
seemed to be disabled; the emergency gave strength to 
the delicate girl; with her left arm she encircled his 
body and carefully raised him up. Propped on her, 
he tottered into the house. Margot gently seated him 
on the sofa. She gave him water mixed with wine. 
She washed off the blood from his forehead which 
yawned with a deep wound. ‘Tenderly, affectionately, 


anxiously she inquired into his wishes. He was now 


able to press her hand softly and stammer forth his 
thanks; his dark eye was fixed on her in inexpressible 
sadness. He pointed to the stream of blood which 
gushed from his breast. Margot dipped a cloth in water 
and laid it on the wound. This seemed to give him 
some relief. Still however, a burning: thirst tormented 
him, and a feverish chill shook his limbs. Margot was 
wild at the thought that she was all alone, and that 
there was no one to lend her a helping hand. 

** Where am | ?” asked the officer at last. 

** In St. Bernard,” replied Margot. 

** How far from the place of the skirmish 7” 

‘¢ A thousand paces this side the Aube.” 

** And the enemy — the Cossacks ?” 

*“* Far away — far away assuredly; no shouts, not a 
single pistol shot can now be heard.” 

** But they will come back,” resumed the officer with 
agitation ; ‘‘ they hunted for me in the hedge with curses. 
They are resolved to have their prey, for I escaped 
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from them. It will soon be day, the track of blood 
hither must betray me. The barbarians will come, and 
then — and then—I must die at any rate — but woe to 
you, poor child—you too they will murder, abuse. 
Hide me.” 

“You are safe here, worthy sir,” said Margot, ina 
soothing tone ;—‘* the small number of the enemy will 
not venture into the village. They have departed alrea- 
dy to a distance, in the direction of Diziers. In the 
mean time, the neighbors must surely collect ; we will 
protect you, worthy sir.” 

** No, no,” interrupted the officer, “‘ I know the barba- 
rians. They will burn down your village for you. Hide 
me in the stable, the barn, or the cellar, wherever you 
will, dear child. Die, I must — only let them not find 
me here — they would murder you too, my angel, be- 
cause you have sheltered me.” 

** As you please, worthy sir,” replied Margot, ‘ but I 
shall not quit you. I will protect you with this sabre till 
my last breath.” 

The wounded man shook his head in dissent. ‘I am 
so helpless! I would not willingly die under the hand 
of those cruel dastardly foes; but thou must not suffer ; 
I conjure thee, go, go away from here.” 

He attempted to raise himself. The firing of distant 
musketry then resounded. ‘Do you hear?” said the 
officer, “‘they are coming — they are in search of me. 
Oh, if I only had strength in this arm, I would dearly 
sell the remainder of my life. But I would not die defence- 
less under the hand of barbarians. I adjure you, take me 
away from here. And one thing more, my good child, 
here is my purse ; it is thine, hide it, and this letter case.” 
With difficulty he drew out a port-folio, opened it, and 
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by the wounded man, ‘ here is my father’s house, only a 
few steps distant, you are among the French, try to raise 
yourself up, I will support you. You shall find shelter 
and nursing. ‘Trust in me?’ 

The officer reached to her his right hand; the left 
seemed to be disabled; the emergency gave strength to 
the delicate girl; with her left arm she encircled his 
body and carefully raised him up. Propped on her, 
he tottered into the house. Margot gently seated him 
on the sofa. She gave him water mixed with wine. 
She washed off the blood from his forehead which 
yawned with a deep wound. Tenderly, affectionately, 
anxiously she inquired into his wishes. He was now 
able to press her hand softly and stammer forth his 
thanks; his dark eye was fixed on her in inexpressible 
sadness. He pointed to the stream of blood which 
gushed from his breast. Margot dipped a cloth in water 
and laid it on the wound. ‘This seemed to give him 
some relief. Still however, a burning» thirst tormented 
him, and a feverish chill shook his limbs. Margot was 
wild at the thought that she was all alone, and that 
there was no one to lend her a helping hand. 

** Where am |?” asked the officer at last. 

*‘ In St. Bernard,” replied Margot. 

‘“‘ How far from the place of the skirmish 7” 

*‘ A thousand paces this side the Aube.” 

** And the enemy — the Cossacks ?” 

*“ Far away — far away assuredly; no shouts, not a 
single pistol shot can now be heard.” 

“ But they will come back,” resumed the officer with 
agitation ; ‘‘ they hunted for me in the hedge with curses. 
They are resolved to have their prey, for I escaped 
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from them. It will soon be day, the track of blood 
hither must betray me. The barbarians will come, and 
then — and then —I must die at any rate but woe to 
you, poor child—you too they will murder, abuse. 
Hide me.” 

**You are safe here, worthy sir,” said Margot, ina 
soothing tone ;—‘* the small number of the enemy will 
not venture into the village. ‘They have departed alrea- 
dy to a distance, in the direction of Diziers. In the 
mean time, the neighbors must surely collect ; we will 
protect you, worthy sir.” 

** No, no,” interrupted the officer, “* 1 know the barba- 
rians. They will burn down your village for you. Hide 
me in the stable, the barn, or the cellar, wherever you 
will, dear child. Die, I must — only let them not find 
me here — they would murder you too, my angel, be- 
cause you have sheltered me.” 

‘** As you please, worthy sir,”’ replied Margot, “ but I 
shall not quit you. I will protect you with this sabre till 
my last breath.” 

The wounded man shook his head in dissent. ‘Iam 
so helpless! I would not willingly die under the hand 
of those cruel dastardly foes ; but thou must not suffer ; 
I conjure thee, go, go away from here.” 

He attempted to raise himself. The firing of distant 
musketry then resounded. ‘“ Do you hear?” said the 
officer, “‘they are coming — they are in search of me. 
Oh, if I only had strength in this arm, I would dearly 
sell the remainder of my life. But I would not die defence- 
‘ess under the hand of barbarians. I adjure you, take me 
away from here. And one thing more, my good child, 
here is my purse ; it is thine, hide it, and this letter case.” 
With difficulty he drew out a port-folio, opened it, and 
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wrote therein a few lines with a trembling hand. “* What 
is your name ?” 

** Margot Bleaume.” 

** Margot Bleaume, of St. Bernard — very well!” He 
wrote down the name. ‘“ Preserve this letter case, and 
when peace is restored, send it to Paris, to my brother 
Alfred, the Viscount of Serrier —and say to him, that I 
remembered him in the hour of death with faithful love, 
and Arabella also. But away, away, the blood-hounds 
are drawing ever nearer. Come!” 

Margot threw both letter-case and port-folio under the 
sofa, assisted the officer to rise, and conducted him 
through the opposite door across the court, to the barn. 
Here she made up a straw bed for him against the wall, 
and placed a number of boards over him aslant; upon 
these she heaped a quantity of sheaves of wheat, in such 
a manner that without being seen, he might be able to 
breathe and move freely. 

They now heard from the end of the village below, 
the hurrahs of the Cossacks and the snapping of their 
pistols. 

** Be calm, sir,”’ said Margot, who suddenly felt her- 
self inspired with heroic courage, “I must now leave 
you, to secure the safe concealment of your treasures 
and yourself, and — God willing, to save this house,” 

She flew back to the sitting parlor; by raising a move- 
able board, she hid the port-folio and purse in a deep 
cavity beneath the floor ; she then bolted the entry door, 
barricaded it with chairs and tables, and ascended to the 
upper story. Here, in the central chamber, were depo- 
sited loaded weapons, which Margot snatched from the 
wall and laid on the window. The pressure of circum- 
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stances had suddenly transformed the tender beautiful 
girl into a heroine. She opened the lattices in the centre 
of the upper garret, and with the courage of death in 
her soul, boldly looked out upon the enemy. A compa- 
ny of four Cossacks was galloping towards the house. 
** Open de door, open de door,” they roared out in bro- 
ken French — “ gib wine — wine, you Bugger !” 

Hereupon two of them leaped with their little horses 
over the hedge, and endeavored to force their way 
through the door and the window. But the door with- 
stood their efforts, and the windows were barred. 

Margot rose above herself; she pointed the barrel of 
a musket against one of the Cossacks who had remained 
behind, a gray-bearded old man, and called to him from 
above. ‘* There is no wine to be had. I am alone here 
with my sick father, and I will shoot whoever ap- 
proaches.” 

The old Cossack seemed to understand her ; he shook 
his head and cried, “‘de wine and de money, or 
Caput.” 

His companion at thls moment took aim with his pistol 
against Margot ; but the old man struck the implement of 
death on one side, and the bullet with the wadding lodged 
on the straw roof of the cow-stable, which stood on the 
right side of the house. 

In the meantime, the two first marauders were bela- 
boring the door in order to burst it through, with a beam 
which they had found behind the hedge ; and upon spy- 
ing Margot above, they redoubled their exertions, crying 
out at the same time, “ Ah! de pretty Mamsell, Mamsell 
for us, Mamsell good for Cossack.” 

Margot fired her weapon ; the bullet whizzed through 
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the air. The oak-door groaned under the blows ; the 
two other Cossacks now cleared the hedge in order to 
support their companions. One of them laid hold ona 
ladder which was standing not far off, and appeared just 
about to climb it. At that instant, a column of flame 
burst from the roof of the stable. Margot’s resolu- 
tion was quickly formed. She threw the fire-arms 
aside, drew the sabre, closed the trap-door over the stairs, 
bolted it, and then sprang through the scuttle out on the: 
roof. A tottering board formed a passage from thence 
to the gable projection of the barn, which made an angle 
with the sheep-stall. Upon this angle Margot leaped, 
drew the board after her, and now stood on the sharp 
peak of the roof, close to the stall, where the flames 
were bursting from‘the timbers. 

The Cossacks looked up to her and seemed, at the 
first moment, not to comprehend how the young maiden 
had been able to climb so high. Margot however, sabre 
in hand, signified by words and gestures to the astonished 
men, that she would throw herself into the flames, if 
they so much as attempted to mount after her. The 
Cossacks burst into loud laughter ; the old man clapped 
his hands and cried, ** Bravo! bravo! Mamsell,’” and 
then laughing still, addressed a few words to his com- 
panions. ‘They threw themselves, in good humor as it 
appeared, on their horses, and galloped back to the vil- 
lage. : 

Margot constrained herself to remain for some time on 
her giddy elevation amid the smoke and vapor, until she 
was quite sure that the enemy would not return, She 
then hastened, regardless of the conflagration and anx- 
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ious only for her charge, by the way already described, 
down to his hiding place. 

She quickly cleared away the sheaves and boards, 
He still breathed and lived. He had heard all their 
words — he, the dying man, had trembled for his pro- 
tectress. 

In the meanwhile the peasants—there being no more 
Cossacks in sight, for those marauders were the last 
stragglers of the rear — came from their hiding places, 
and gathered in companies round the burning building to 
extinguish the fire. In this they soon succeeded, as it 
had only caught the straw roof and joists. 

Scarcely had the danger subsided, when Margot’s father 
also returned, with the servant. A few distressed and 
agitated words from his exhausted daughter sufficed to in- 
form him of the events which had taken place. He fol- 
lowed the heroic girl to the barn, and with her assistance 
conveyed the wounded officer to the upper loft, where a 
clean and comfortable bed received the dying man. The 
servant mounted a horse and flew to Arcis, in order to 
fetch a physician. 

The wounded man was now able to utter only a few 
words; inexorable death was drawing nigh; but in 
the looks full of devotion which he fixed on Margot, his 
beautiful and lovely deliverer, the most profound grati- 
tude, the most heart-felt reverence, were expressed. 

She never left his side ; he clasped her hand convul- 
sively in his; that hand, with her tender, sympathizing 
look and gentle words, seemed to afford comfort and 
alleviation to his pains. 

Towards noon he was still weaker. ‘ Thou art an 
angel, Margot!” he said, in dying. “ Alfred shall re- 
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ward thee, Arabella!” He then fixed his eyes as on 
something at a distance, and was speechless; his head 
sank, his look lingered on Margot as in supplication ; she 
bowed over him and shed a flood of tears. ‘* My angel,” 
he breathed out onee more, and with his ice-cold hand 
pressed Margot’s right hand. Suddenly, opening his 


eyes wide and gazing up into the blue sky through the’ 


window, he hastily raised himself and cried with a loud 
voice, “* Long tive the Emperor.” <A stream of blood 
gushed from his wound; he sank back, and all was 
over. 

The physician did not arrive till towards evening. On 
this day Arcis itself was a great Lazaretto, and it was 
hard for a surgeon to be released. Father Bleaume spoke 
for the coffin. In full uniform, his sabre at his’ side, 
and across just over the fatal wound upon his breast, 
they lowered down the gallant soldier into his narrow 
house. The priest of St. Bernard blessed the dead. A 
grave was dug in the garden behind the house, and here, 
on the evening of the second day, amid the tolling of 
the church bells, the brave officer was laid to rest. The 
whole village attended the funeral, and tears flowed in 
profusion from Margot’s eyes. In proportion as she had 
fervently prayed for his life, she deeply bewailed his 
death. It seemed to her as though he were a buried 


brother. Os 
[To be continued. ]} 





In whatsoever place resides 
Good Temper, she o’er all presides ; 
The most obdurate heart she guides. — Miss Lamb. 
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TRUE COURAGE. 


WHICH FORBIDS TO STRIKE OR RETURN A BLOW. 


(Concluded.) 


WE must now beg our young readers to accompany 
us to the pond formerly mentioned as the scene of Ned’s 
first lessons in skating. ‘The frost which then set in, had 
now continued for six weeks, and every time tle boys 
went to their healthy sport, they feared it would be the 
last. Aday or two after Ned’s last visit to his little friend, 
he went with Robert to skate, for now he really could 
perform very tolerably, and with considerable pleasure 
to himself. ‘There had been a change in the weather, 
but not sufficient, it was thought, to make the ice dan- 
gerous. When they arrived, however, they found some 
men standing at different parts of the pond to warn all 
new comers of certain cracks in the ice which had better 
be avoided. For some time everybody was very careful, 
but after the pond had been covered with sliders and 
skaters for a good while, and no alteration had taken 
place in these cracks, all fear was forgotten, and the men 
went away. 

About this time a party of Ned’s schoolfellows, 
headed by Frank Howard, made their appearance, and 
took no notice of the two friends, passing by them, and 
selecting the other end of the pond. Tom was among 
them at first, but Ned soon perceived him making to- 
wards a different place, and finally taking up his quar- 
ters just by one of the largest cracks. He could not 
help contrasting his position with Tom’s; both were 
avoided by their schoolfellows, but for what very differ- 
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ent conduct! and a glow of satisfaction shot across 
Ned’s mind, notwithstanding the pain their desertion 
gave him. Pity for Tom’s miserable loneliness quickly 
succeeded, for Ned was not apt to think long of his own 
merits, and he kept watching him from time to time, 
wondering that he still remained in so dangerous a spot. 
About an hour after their first arrival, Ned heard a loud 
erack, followed by a scream, and looking first to the 
place he had so long been watching, saw that ‘Tom was 
no longer there. He hastened to the spot, and found 
that the ice had given way, and Tom had fallen into the 
water, and was now hidden under the ice. 

Instantly recollecting that he had a piece of cord in 
his pocket, he threw it into the opening, going as near 
the edge as he could. For several seconds he was quite 
alone, all the boys having rushed from the broken place 
as fast as they could ; but soon he heard voices promis- 
ing assistance, and Frank Howard first, and then Robert 
Bruce, hastened to him carefully. Frank seized his 
hand to steady him, while Robert, first assuring him that 
he had sent for some men, who would soon be with them 
with cord and implements to break the ice, if they could 
but keep the boy alive fora few minutes, went care- 
fully round to the other side. 

Tom had clutched convulsively at the cord, and had 
kept hold of it; but not being able to seize the edge of 
the opening, he had again been carried under the ice. 
He now re-appeared through the hole, which Frank was 
every moment making wider, having left his hold of Ned 
at his own urgent request. Robert and Ned caught him 
at the same instant, and held him firmly between them 
at the narrow end of the opening. They managed to 
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keep him thus for a few moments, when Ned felt that 
the ice was cracking under his: feet. A number of his 
schoolfellows had flocked around as near as they dared, 
and seeing his danger, shouted out, ** Take care of your- 
self, Graham, or you will be in with him.” ‘ Let him 
go, let him go, Ned,” they all cried together, ** you must 
if you wish to save your own life.” 

In the midst of this confusion Ned’s low tone of de- 
termination was only heard by Robert. ‘ We will not 
leave hold of him whatever happens, Robert; but the 
ice is really giving way.” 

‘*Help must come directly, I think,” said Robert, 
‘* but if not, you can swim a little, and so can I, and be- 
tween us, we shall be able to keep him up, for Frank 
has broken the ice enough to give usa chance. Shall 
we try it, Ned?” At that moment, Frank left off his 
work, and plunged in to their assistance, and as he did so, 
a shout arose. “ Here they are, here they are!” and 
several men hurried to the spot. The boys were soon 
rescued from their perilous situation, but not before Tom 
was completely insensible, while Ned was so overcome 
with the excitement, that he fainted as soon as he relin- 
quished his hold of Tom. In this state, both the boys 
were conveyed to Mr. Graham’s, which was near at 
hand. Frank and Robert having preceded them, and 
told Mrs. Graham what had happened, she had every- 
thing in readiness, and medical assistance ,as soon as 
possible. 

Contrary to their expectation, Tom recovered first, but 
showed no inclination to speak. Frank and Robert 
being older, had borne the excitement much better than 
poor Ned, and Mrs. Graham could not persuade Frank 
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to do more than change his clothes. He and Robert 
then begged so hard to be allowed to watch Ned’s slow 
restoration to life, that his mother could not refuse their 


urgent entreaties, and promises to utter no sound until’ 


permitted. 

At length Edward opened his eyes languidly, but 
seemed hardly conscious where he was. His mother 
bent over him, and gently kissing his forehead, bade him 
try to sleep. He gave her one look of recognition and 
love, and then, closing his eyes, dropped into a calm re- 
freshing slumber. Then they knew that all would be 
well, and the two boys softly retreated from the room. 

Tom was soon able to be removed to his grandfather’s 
house, and to all her inquiries that night and the next 
day, Mrs. Graham received satisfactory accounts of his 
recovery. Ned slept long and peacefully, and when 
about the middle of the night he awoke, his first words 
were, “ He is saved, is he not, mamma?” On receiv- 
ing her answer, he seemed satified, and almost instantly 
dropped asleep again. In the morning he felt quite 
well — well enough he said to have gone to school, but 
it was Sunday, and his mother was very thankful that he 
should have the rest and peace of this day, after the over- 
excitement of the last. 

Before he had been up an hour, Robert appeared and 
warmly congratulated him on his recovery. Ina very 
few minutes, Frank Howard requested to see him, and 
shaking his hand as if he would shake it off, he said, 
‘* Forgive me, Graham, the pain I have given you. I am 
ashamed of my stupidity in thinking you a coward. 
You did a braver thing yesterday, than any of the boys 
who despised your cowardice could have done.” 
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“ Excepting yourself, Frank,” interrupted Ned. 

“ Well, well, I did what I could, that’s but little merit. 
You did more for your enemy than most people would 
for their friend, that’s what I admire about it. Will you 
forgive me, Ned, and ask your brave and noble friend to 
do so too?” 

Ned could not speak a word, but Robert answered for 
both, saying, ‘‘ Do not let us talk about forgiveness, 
Howard; we have been brought up with different ideas 
of courage, and we have mistaken one another. We 
shall know better another time. I told Ned I thought 
him a hero the other day, and I think him so still; but 
I do not believe he takes any great credit to himself for 
having assisted an enemy, for he told me he was deter- 
mined he never would have an enemy if he could help it.” 

** And depend upon it he never will,” said Frank, 
** nor you neither; and [ only wish you could make me 
understand your notions of courage, for I feel they are 
more true than mine.” 

Mr. Graham now entered the room, and easily per- 
ceiving the feelings of the three boys, he said, “ I have 
heard of you, Master Howard, from my son, and your 
countenance , confirms what he told me. Your school 
education may have made you quicker in some respects, 
but I think you will find that an intimate acquaintance 
with Robert will be very valuable to you. He will give 
you more of that true wisdom required for your conduct 
through life than any school can bestow. As to my little 
Ned, he surely cannot go very far wrong with two such 
friends, can you my boy ?” 

‘** Not while [ have you and mamma too, dear papa,” 
said he, and then (forgetting how unmanly he would 
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have thought such feelings a few weeks ago) he burst 
into tears. : 

No one seemed to despise him for it now at any rate, 
but Frank and Robert intuitively feeling that Ned and 
his father would like to be alone, quietly withdrew. 

And now | think we may leave Edward to pursue his 
course, without much fear of his relapsing into that one 
great weakness, which had already cost him so dear; 
and hoping he may indeed be able to to deserve and re- 
tain such friends as Robert and Frank, we will bid him 
an affectionate farewell. 





THE SAYINGS OF RABIA. 
BY R. M. MILNES. 


[The following should be read by all who believe that 
Heaven leaves any land or nation without a witness. Rabia 
was a-holy woman, who lived in the second century of the 


Hegira. Her sayings and thoughts are collected by many 
devotional Arabic writers ; they are a remarkable develope- 
ment of a purely Christian mystical spirit so early in the histo- 
ry of Islam; the pantheistic mysticism of Sufism soon followed, 
and obtained a signal victory over the bare positive theism of 
the Prophet, clothing the heartless doctrine with a radiant 
vesture of the imagination.] 


I. 


A prous friend one day of Rabia asked, 
How she had learnt the truth of Allah wholly ? 
By what instructions was her memory tasked— 
How was her heart estranged from this world’s folly ? 


She answered — “ Thou, who knowest God in parts, 
Thy spirit’s moods and processes can tell ; 

I only know that in my heart of hearts 
I have despised myself and love Him well.” 
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Ik. 


Some evil upon Rabia féll, 

And one who loved and knew her well 
Murmured that God with pain undue 
Should strike a child so fond and true: 
But she replied —“ Believe and trust 
That all I suffer is most just ; 

I had in contemplation striven 

To realize the joys of heaven ; 

I had extended fancy’s flights 
Through all that region of delights — 
Had counted, till the numbers failed, 
The pleasures on the blest entailed — 
Had sounded the ecstatic rest 

I should enjoy on Allah’s breast ; 

And for those thoughts I now atone 
That were of something of my own, 
And were not thoughts of Him alone.” 


Ill. 


When Rabia unto Mekkeh came, 
She stood awhile apart — alone, 

Nor joined the crowd with hearts on flame 
Collected round the sacred stone. 


She like the rest, with toil had crossed 
The waves of water, rock, and sand, 
And now, as one long tempest-tossed, 
Beheld the Kaabel’s promised land. 


Yet in her eyes no transport glistened ; 
She seemed with shame and sorrow bowed; 
The shouts of prayer she hardly listened, 
But beat her heart and cried aloud: — 


“© heart! weak follower of the weak, 
That thou shouldst traverse land and sea, 
In this far place that God to seek 
Who long ago had come to thee!” 


Iv. 
Round holy Rabia’s suffering bed 
The wise men gathered, gazing gravely — 
“ Daughter of God!” the youngest said, 
“ Endure thy Father’s chastening bravely ; 
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They who have steeped their souls in prayer 
Can every anguish calmly bear.” 


She answered not, and turned aside, 
Though not reproachfully nor sadly ; 
“Daughter of God!” the eldest cried, 
* Sustain thy Father’s chastening gladly, 
They who have learnt to pray aright, 
From pain’s dark well draw up delight.” 


Then spoke she out— “ Your words are fair; 
But, oh! the truth lies deeper still ; 

I know not, when absorbed in prayer, 
Pleasure or pain, or good or ill; 

They who God’s face can understand, 

Feel not the motions of His hand.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


Litrte Fanny lived with her father and mother a 
happy little girl; she had always enough to eat and to 
drink, as many clothes as were necessary to keep her 
warm and comfortable, and they were besides always 
nicely made and of pretty materials; she had, too, 
agreeable books to read,a good school, and a kind 
teacher, pleasant walks and pleasant companions, and 
many pretty playthings ; she went to see shows when 
there were any that would amuse and instruct her ; she 
went to dancing school, and she seemed to have all a 
little girl could desire, and her days passed over her 
head without any more tears than were sufficient to keep 
her eyes bright ; she did not ask for nor want anything, 
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more than what she had ; yet there was something in 
store for this little girl that surpassed all shows, all 
books, all dancing schools, all pretty frocks, or new 
shoes : a something that she had never guessed at. 

It was a bright, clear morning in February, the ground 
brilliant with snow and icicles ; little Fanny was sitting 
with her father at breakfast ; they had been chatting to- 
gether for some time till Fanny had satisfied her hunger, 
when her father told her he had something to tell her that 
would make her very happy. ‘I guess I know what it 
is, papa. You are going to take me a sleigh-ride ; how 
I shall like it! Ido so love to be out in a sleigh, and 
hear the bells jingle!” ‘* No,” said her father, “ that is 
not it, guess again.” ‘*Then you have bought mea 
new book full of pictures.” ‘No, nor that neither.” 
‘** Then what can it be, papa ?” “ It is something not for 
you alone, but for all of us, and for every body.” 
‘** What can it be, papa ? have you got it in your pocket? 
let me see.” ‘ No, it is too big to be put in my pocket, 
and it is something alive.” ‘* Oh,I guess it is a dear 
little kitten, but you could put a kitten in your pocket, 
only it might smother it.” ‘* You have not guessed right 
yet.” “Oh, papa, you must tell me, for I cannot guess 
any more.” 

Fanny’s father then took her in his lap, and whispered 
something in her ear that made her start and look very 
thoughtful; he then took her by the hand, and led her 
up stairs into a chamber which was darkened, and car- 
ried her to the fire-place, where there was lying in a 
nurse’s lap, a little infant; this was a little sister to 
Fanny. Fanny, with all her possessions had never had 
any thing like this; she could hardly believe her senses 
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when the little thing opened its eyes upon her and moved 
its tiny hands. She felt of its soft cheek, looked at its 
silken hair, examined its finger-nails, saw it move its 
mouth, and was assured that it was alive, and that it was 
hers to love. She could not say a word to this little 
wonder, which had come amongst them ; how different 
was it from any thing else she had ever seen or thought 
of! She had often played that her dolls were alive, but 
here was one alive without play, realiy alive, could move 
and cry. As she fixedly looked upon this precious gift, 
so different from what she imagined, she felt herself 
older ; this little thing she could serve ; and when it was 
put into her arms she was a mother in her heart. She 
was too young then, to know what she held there ; that 
this little moving being was made by the Infinite Mind; 
that it was born never to die, though to go to sleep in 
this world, to wake into another. Jesus Christ himself 
was once such a feeble little thing as the little Fanny 
could press to her heart. He who had healed the sick, 
given sight to the blind, who had taught little Fanny and 
all to love their neighbors as themselves, was such an 
infant as this, and required the same care. 

This little object was given by God, as Jesus was, that 
it might do his work of love upon earth, and perhaps 
Fanny held in her arms a being who was, like Jesus, to 
spend her life in serving others. 

We believe that this pretty gift was beloved so much 
by father and mother, and sister, that its infant days were 
as happy as Fanny’s, and that it had, as it grew older, 
still greater, and higher pleasures, till it was received 
back to the loving arms of Him who sent her to make 
Fanny, her parents, and all so happy. 8. ©. C. 





